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THE COW TREE. 
(Palo de Vaca.) 
Ovr attention has been riveited to this stu- 
endous giant of the South American forest 
by a Descriptive Account, lately published 
by Mr. John Murray, F.S.A., F.L.S., whose 
labours in useful science it has often been 
our pleasure to commend. The pamphlet 
before us, of some two dozen pages, 1s an 
important addendum to Mr. Murray’s re- 
seurches in natural science; since it em- 
bodies in an easily accessible form all the 
information hitherto published on the Palo 
de Vaca, ot Cow Tree, and the author’s 
own analysis of the properties of the milk 
and bark—the nutritious, bland, and re- 
freshing. streams of this vegetable Titan. 
After noticing the luxuriant proofs of de- 
sign and the bounty of Providence displayed 
in the physiology of plants, Mr. Murray ob- 
serves, ‘it is more especially in equatorial 
regions, that we are most sensibly impress- 
ed with the Creator’s bounty to his crea- 
tures, and the fuller emphasis of the gift 
recorded in Scripture. ‘I have given you 
every herb bearing seed which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree, in 
which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed, to 
you it shall be for meat.” Among the mag- 
nificent spectacles of tropical forests, and 
their glorious architecture, there is none, 
methinks, that so rivets to the hallowed spot 
our feelings and sympathies as the wonder- 
ful Cow Tree.” 
“ Absit invidia’’ I would wish to say, but 
I must needs confess that I envy the happy 
feelings of the Baron de Humbolt and Sir 
R. K. Porter, at the sight of this magnifi- 
cent tribute of creative good. Dr. Wallick, in 
genuine enthusiasm, “ leaped for joy,’’ at 
the spectacle of the Amherstia nobilis, with 
its vermilion canopy of dazzling blossoms ; 
Sir Stamford Raffles stood astonished when 
he contemplated the flower of Sumatra, that 
bears his name, and displays a disc of nine 
feet circumference ; and the great and gifted 
Linneus knelt down on first beholding Al- 
bion’s beautifully blossomed furze! — but 
what a train of exalted associations are kin- 
dled by the peaceful grandeur and lofty ma- 
jesty of the Palo de Vaca! Fountain trees, 
whistling trees, and cannon-ball trees, all 
must wane before the “ Palo de Vaca.” 
Humboldt describes the ‘* Palo de Vaca,” 
or “ Cow Tree,” as growing on the shores 
of the Cordilleras, and found most plentifully 
between Barbula and the lake of Maracaybo : 
—* On the barren flank of a rock,’’ says this 
philosophical traveller, “ grows a tree with 
dry and leather-like leaves ; its large, woody 
roots can scarcely penetrate into the stony 
soil. For several months in the year not a 
single shower moistens its foliage. Its 
branches appear dead and dried; yet as soon 
as the trunk is pierced, there flows from it a 
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sweet and nourishing milk. It is at sun rige 
this vegetable fountain is most abundant, 
The natives are then to be seen hastenin 

from all quarters, furnished with large bowls, 
to receive the milk, which grows yellow, and 
thickens at the surface. Some employ their 
bowls under the tree, while others carry home 
the juice for their children. This fine tree 
rises like the broad leated star-apple. Its ob. 
long and pointed leaves, tough and alternate, 
are marked by lateral ribs : some of them are 
ten inches long. We did not see the flower, 
The fruit is somewhat fleshy, and contains a 
nut,—sometimes two. The milk, obtained 
by incisions made in the trunk, is glutinous, 
tolerably thick, free from all acrimony, and 
of an agreeable and balmy smell. It was 
offered to us in the shell of the tutuno or ca 
labash tree. We drank a considerable quan. 
tity of it in the evening, before we went to 
bed, and very early in the morning, without 
experiencing the slightest injurious effects, 
The viscosity of the milk alone renders it 
somewhat disagreeable. The negroes and 
free labourers drink it, dipping into it their 
maize or cassava bread.” 

* ° * 

“ Among the many curious phenomena 
which presented themselves to me in the 
course of my travels, I confess there were few 
by which my imagination was more power. 
fully affected than the Cow Tree. — All that 
relates to milk and the cereal plants, inspires 
us with an interest, which is not merely that 
of the physical knowledge of things, but 
which connects itself with another order of 
ideas and feelings. We can hardly imagine 
how the human species could exist without 
farinaceous substances, and without the m. 
tritious fluid which the breast of the mother 
contains, and is appropriated to the condi- 
tion of the feeble infant. The amylaceous 
matter of the cereal plants, the object of re- 
ligious veneration among so many ancient 
and modern nations, is distributed in the 
seed, and deposited in the root of vegetables; 
while the milk we use as food, appears exclu. 
sively the product of animal organization. 
Such are the impressions we receive in early 
childhood, and such is the source of astonish. 
ment with which we are seized on first seeing 
the Cow Tree. Magnificent forests, majestic 
rivers, and lofty mountains, clad in perennial 
snows, are not the objects which we here ad- 
mire. A few drops of a vegetable fluid im- 
presses us with an idea of the power and fe- 
cundity of nature.” 


Connected with this extraordinary pheno- 
menon, we shall now quote from a communi- 
cation on the subject from Trinidad, addressed 
by Mr. D Lockhart, to A. B. Lambert, Esq, 
one of the Vice-presidents of the Linnean 
Society :—“ J have just returned from an ex- 
cutsion to the Caracas, where I collected the 
juice of a Cow Tree, and I have now the 
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of sending you a phial of the milk, 
her with a few leaves and a portion of 
the root of the tree. The Palo de Vaca isa 
tree of large dimensions. The one that I 
ured the juice from, had a trunk seven 
feet in diameter, and it was one hundred feet 
from the root to the first branch. The milk 
was obtained by making a spiral incision into 
the bark. Carauo, the place where J] met 
with the tree, ig about fifty miles east of La 
Guayra, and at an elevation of from 1,000 to 
1,200 feet above the level of the sea. It is 
likewise found between Cape Codera and 
Barcelona. The milk is used by the inha- 
bitants wherever it is known. I drank a pint 
of it without experiencing the least inconve- 
pience ; in taste, and consistence, it much re- 
sembles sweet cream, and possesses an agree- 
able smell. I was so fortunate as to procure 
some young trees and roots, of the Palo de 
Vaca, which I will endeavour to increase.” Mr. 
Murray had not heard with what success the 
attempt was attended, but judging from the 
peculiar circumstances under which the Palo 
de Vaca is found, he does not anticipate 
success from their transplantation and trans- 
fer. To the preceding communication, Mr. 
Davil Don, an excellent botanist, and the 
librarian to the ‘ Linnean Society,’ has added 
some observations. “ I had an opportunity,” 
says he, “ of examining attentively the leaves 
of the ‘Palo de Vaca,’ and found them to 
approach very close to those of several South 
American species of ficus. The disposition 
of the nerves and ‘veins was precisely similar, 
which, together with the insertion and con- 
sistence of the leaves themselves, appear to 
justify the propriety of the place assigned to 
the Palo de Vaca, by M. Kunth, who has 
arranged it in the family of Urticee, under 
the name of Galactodendron utile; but 
neither he nor myself have seen the fruit or 
flower; so that as a genus, it rests on very 
insufficient grounds. The tree, however, is 
evidently related to ficus or brossimum. The 
juice contained in the phial sent to Mr. Lam- 
bert, had the appearance of cream, and, not- 
withstanding that it had suffered materially 
from the long voyage, the taste was by no 
means unpalatable.” 

Mr. Fanuing, who came from the Catacas 
to Englaud in 1827, brought home small 
specimens of the Cow-treej'the first ever seen 
in England, together with a drawing of the 
tree, and brought with him at the same 
time some of the milk dried in the form of 
oa These plants all unfortunately pe- 
rished. 


Mr. Murray was, through the kindness of M. 
A. de Jussieu, permitted to visit the serres in 
the Jardin des Piantes at Paris. Among the 
genus ficus are several fine specimens, as that 
of Madagascar, with leaves three feet long, 
the ficus macrophylla, &c. There is also one 
of the Palo de Vaca, which s there recog- 
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nised under the name of ficus Braziliensis, 
but certainly with questionable propriety. 

There eeems to be a “ milk tree” among 
the Forests of Para; it is called “ masseno- 
dendron,”’ and is a lofty tree. An officer on 
board H. M. S. Chanticleerinformed Mr. Mur- 
ray that this milk was commonly used on 
board for a considerable time. and found to 
equal cow’s milk in every respect; it under- 
went no chemical change, nor did it cast up 
any cream, neither was there any tendency to 
acidity, nor did alkalies affect it; after nine 
days it became more transparent towards the 
top, and eventually precipitated a whitish, 
curdy substance, having, (when the liquid 
was evaporated), somewhat of the nature ard 
properties of vegetable wax. He further stated 
that the fruit, which contains two seeds, 
tasted precisely like strawberries and cream, 
and the wood was employed as timber in 
shipbuilding in the dock-yard at Para. 

Sir R. K. Porter has also sent to Mr. 
Murray from the Caracas a bottle of the 
milk of the Palo de Vaca, together with the 
portion of a branch, containing three leaves 
from an old tree, and a branch with its leaves 
of a young tree, with a piece of the bark; 
and enhanced the truly valuable donation by 
a beautiful sketch of the tree itself, highly 
characteristic of his elegant pencil, (whence 
the preceding Cut has been engraved.) The 
following graphic description of Sir Robert's 
visit to the Palo de Vaca, is contained in his 
ery interesting letter, under date 8th of June 
ast. 

“The period at which my visit was made 
to this marvellous vegetable production, un- 
fortunately found it without flower or fruit ; 
but as I have in vain, for months and months 
past, endeavoured to ascertain the particular 
time of either, or both, I was compelled to 
seize the first leisure four or five days, to 
make an excursion into the mountainous part 
of the country where it grows. 

“We journeyed over a most rugged suit of 
mountain to the Cordillera on the north coast, 
which occupies nearly its whole extent, and 
at a distance of fifty miles from this capital, 
at an elevation, I should suppose, of between 
four and five thousand feet above the level of 
the Carribean sea; reached the neighbour- 
hood of the tree sought for, having passed 
the night at a sugar estate, in one of the 
pretty and productive valleys abounding near 
the coast. At six the following morning, at- 
tended by some natjres, we began an ascent 
of about a leagne sp the face of an awfully 
steep mountain, covered with a dense forest 
of enormous trees and thick jungle. The 
people were actually obliged to cut a path- 
way through the almost impenetrable hang- 
ing branches, and other bushy interruptions. 
After a most tviling walk, in a couple of 
hours. we reached the Palo de Vaca grove, 
and I assure you I felt most amply repaid by 
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the sight of so many marvellously huge vege- 
table productions, for all the fatigue I had 
already undergone. The tree our people first 
commenced their milking operations on, mea- 
sured somewhat more than twenty feet in cir- 
cumference, about a man’s height from its 
roots; from whence its magnificently colossal 
stem rose to full sixty feet. clear of the small- 
est branch or leaf. The vast arms and minor 
branches spread themselves at this elevation 
on every side, certainly, to an extent from the 
centre of at least twenty-five feet ; the whole 
luxuriantly clothed with immense leaves. This 
splendid portion of the tree, I am sure, cannot 
add less than forty additional feet to its won- 
derful elevation. 

“ The Indians of our company told us that 
the milk is fac more profuse in its flowing 
when the requisite ineisions are made in the 
bark on the increase of the moon, than it is 
on the decrease ; however, we got a couple of 
bottles of it in a quarter of an hour, but from 
two trees. When the wound was made in 
that on which I looked with so much wonder 
and indescribable feeling, the snowy current 
broke forth with great violence. Its colour 
and consistency were precisely that of the 
animal milk, with a taste not less sweet and 
palatable; yet it left on the tougue a slight 
bitterness, and on the lips a considerable clam- 
miness ; an aromatic smell was most strongly 
perceptible when tasting it. [ have sent you 
@ small piece of the bark, in which is con- 
tained the lacteal fluid. It varies from an 
inch to one and a helf, in thickness. The 
wood forming the body of the tree is white, 
hard, and close grained. The dimensions I 
have given were exceeded by many feet in 
every way by numbers of others of the same 
that grew within some yards around. The 
forest abounds in thousands of different kinds 
of trees, many even exceeding in size the 
wonderful ¢ Palo de Vaca !’”? 

Decandolle, in his “ Considérations sur la 
Phytologie,” observes: “ Des tous les moy- 
ens de perfectioner la Botanique proprement 
dite, le. plus técond est la multiplication des 
monographies de genres ou de famiiles.” * 
But the Palo de Vaca seems to be so in- 
sulated by its peculiarities from its fellows, as 
to merit a separate memoir. There seems to 
be no zatural alliance with the Urticea, into 
which “ family” it has been forced along with 
the “ artucarpus ” or “‘ Bread-fruit,” and the 
“ Jaca ;” while the chemical constitution of 
its pecuiiar lactescent secretion separates it 
from ficus elastica, and ‘ity congeners yield- 
ing India Rubber. Besides, we have no data 
to determine with sufficient accuracy its ge- 
nus, which after all may be sué generis, and 


have no proper affinity with jicus or brossi- 


aun. 


© “C'est dans les monographies seules,” says he 
elsewhere, “ que reside Pavane de la botaniq 
@eseriptive.”” 
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The milk when allowed to repose for seve- 
ral months se, throws up no superficial 
film resembling the cream of animal milk, 
but separates naturally into a solid mass of a 
somewhat yranulur consistency, and a co. 
loured liquid comparatively fractional in 
quantity. 

The aqueous solution of the milk of the 
Palo de Vaca, after some time, deposits a 
white sedimentary powder, somewhat resem. 
bling pearl white, and this adheres also to 
the sides of the phial. 

Mr. Murray then details experiments in. 
stituted on a portion of the milk of the 
Palo de Vaca, previously transmitted to him 
by Sir Robert Ker Porter, and received on 
the Gth of February, 1837; the milk being 
extracted in October preceding. 

When the cork of the bottle was with- 
drawn, it was followed by an explosive re. 
port, almost as loud as that of a pistol ; suc. 
ceeded by a violent effervescence and overflow 
of the lactescent liquid, accompanied by a 
copious disengagement of carbonic acid gas, 
in a visible form, resembling light smoke 
from its combination with aqueous vapour. 

The consistence, taste, and smell were pre- 
cisely that of thick, sour cream, with curdy 
granulations deposited on the surface in con- 
tact, and it felt somewhat viscid or clammy 
to the touch. Mr. Murray used a little of it 
in tea, and it relished very well, and imper- 
fectly mixed like sour cream, imparting a 
curdied appearance, and tasting somewhat 
balsamic. 

It is evident that the milk had undergone 
fermentation and decomposition from the 
loag voyage, and it is pussib/e, that when 
it first ows from the tree, cavutchouc may 
obtain in it, being subsequently partially de- 
composed or modified by the fermentation 
which had supervened; but no trace of ge- 
nuine caoutchouc, as commonly recognised, 
could be detected. 

Trail has stated, that the milk of the cow 
tree contains a considerable quantity of caoué- 
chouc ; this, however, does not seem to be 
the case. The product partially soluble in 
ether, &c., and having a very nauseous smell, 
seems to be a substance intermediate between 
bird-lime and gluten, or perhaps a combin- 
ation of both. Sume milk from the Caracas, 
mentioned by Trail, remained sweet for six 
months; and, according to him, yielded little 
or no cuoutchouc, but afforded both wax and 
resin. 

Mr. Murray infers, from the chemical ex- 
amination of this vegetable milk, as indi- 
cated by several re-agents or tests, the pre- 
sence of 
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A substance combining the properties of bird-lime 
with those of the gluten of wheat, 8c. 

Carbouic acid, acetic, and perliaps other acids 

Of the bark, Mr. Murray records :—The 

fibres of the inner bark are possessed of con- 
siderable tenacity and strength. To the 
taste, the bark of the cow tree evinces no per- 
ceptible acidity, and only a weak astringeney. 
—A strip of the edible nest of the Java Swal- 
low having been preserved for some time 
in a decoction of the bark, was converted 
into a substance resembling leather, dark and 
fibrous in structure, so that this epicurean 
dainty is an organized animal substance, hav- 
ing the character of gelatine. 
. The various re-agents adverted to, com- 
bined with others, afforded indications of 
gailic acid ; tannin, gum, resin, fecula, gluten, 
extractive and colouring matter. Mr. Mur- 
tay contemplates, at some favourable oppor- 
tunity, a more extensive and more minute 
series of experiments, both on the milk and 
bark, in a quantitative analysis; but those 
already mentioned, show that both of them 
ar fraught with phenomena of no common 
interest. 

Mr. Murray concludes: “The Palo de 
Vaca, whether considered in reference to 
its milk, or rather cream, or its bark, 
affords phenomena among the most remark- 
able of the wonders of vegetation. Both 
the milk and bark contain the elements 
of nutritious and wholesome food for mun ; 
and bread, formed of its bark would be al- 
most equal to the cerealia, or that made 
from corn,—the finest of the wheat ;—for 
the immediate or proximate parts of wheaten 
flour* are found in the bark of the Cow 
Tree — so that the Palo de Vaca yields 
both bread and milk.” 

The preceding sketch of the Cow Tree 
was made by Sir Rubert Ker Porter, in a 
mountain forest near Coriacea, in Venezula, 


} on May 23, 1837. The size of the figures 


shows the height of the tree; and un en- 
deavour has been made to preserve, as fur 
as possible, a facsimile of the interesting 
drawing. 





THE MONTGOLFIERS. 
(Concluded from page 359.) 
J. Monrcoirigr had by this time arrived in 
Paris, where he exhibited one of his balloons 
i yy 12th of September, and again on the 
th. 


The interest attuched to the mere ascent 
of the bulloon alone here ceases. We pass 
over therefore the various repetitions of the 
experiment which were made at Paris, pre- 
Miously to the time when men trusted them- 
selves to this conveyance. The first aerial 
voyagers were a sheep, a cock, and a duck, 
who were sent up, without leave asked, in 


® The predominant quantity of Gluten in wheat, 
distinguishes it above all the other farmnaceous grains. 
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Montgolfier’s experiment of the 19th. Ail 
came down safe with the exception of 
second, whose wing was hurt: * but this,” 
says M. de St. Fond, zealous for the honour 
of the balloon, “ was done by a kick of the 
sheep, half an hour before the ascent, in the 
presence of more than ten witnesses.” He 
also assures his readers that they may safely 
discredit the rumour that the cock had 
broken his head; and he adds, “ it is vexae 
tious to see the public papers thus assert 
facts without proof, which in such cases 
ought always to be guaranteed by the signa- 
tures of those who send them.”’ 

It was judged prudent not to trust hu- 
man life to a free balloon till the experi- 
ment of holding the machine with ropes had 
been tried. In this manner M. Pilatre de 
Rozier ascended 100 feet on the 15th of 
October, and 324 feet on the 19th. The 
first persons who offered to leave the earth 
entirely were the Marquis d’Arlandes and 
M. Pilatre de Rozier; and they performed 
this feat at the Chateau de la Muette, near 
Passy, November 21, 1783, in « Montgolfer. 
We prefer to give the original documents 
connected with this most interesting of all 
voyages, namely, the Proces Verbal, und the 
letter (in part) of the Marquis d’Arlandes : 

“ Proces Verbal. To-day, November 2], 
1783, at the Chateau de la Muette, took 
place an experiment with the aerostutic 
machine of M. de Montgolfier. The sky 
was partly clouded, wind north-west. At 
eight minutes after noon, a mortar gave 
notice that the machine was abcut to be 
filled. In eight minutes, notwithstanding 
the wind, it was ready to set off, the Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes and M. Pilatre de Rozier 
being in the car. It was at first intended to 
retain the machine awhile with ropes, to 
judge what weight it would bear and see 
that all was right. But the wind prevented 
it from rising vertically, and directed it 
towards one of the garden walks: the ropes 
made several rents in it, one of six feet long. 
It was brought down again, and in two 
hours was set right. Having been filled 
again, it set off at fifty-four minutes past 
one, carrying the same persons. It rose in 
the most majestic manner, and when it was 
about 270 feet high, the intrepid voyagers 
took of their huts and saluted the specta- 
tors. No one could help feeling a mingled 
sentiment of fear and admiration. The 
voyugers were soon undistinguishable, but 
the machine, hovering upon the horizon, 
and displaying the most beautiful figure, 
rose at least 3,000 feet high, and remained 
visible all the time. It crossed the Seine 
below the barrier of La Conference; and 
passing thence between the Ecole Militaire 
and the Hotel des Invalides, was in view of 
all Paris. The voyagers, satisfied with their 
experiment, and not wishing to travel far- 
ther, agreed to descend; but seeing that 
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the wind was carrying them upon the 
houses of the Rue de Seve, Faub. St. Ger- 
main, they preserved their presence of mind, 
increased the fire, and continued their course 
through the air till they had crossed Paris. 
They then descended quietly on the plain, 
beyond the new boulevard, opposite the 
mill of Croulebarbe, without having felt the 
slightest inconvenience, and having in the 
car two-thirds of their fuel. They could 
then, if they had wished, have gone three 
times as far as they did go, which was 
5,000 toises, done in trom twenty to twenty- 
five minutes. The machine was seventy feet 
high, forty-six feet in diameter, it contained 
60,000 cubic feet, and carried a weight of 
from 1,600, to 1,700 pounds. Given at the 
Chateau of La Muette, at five in the after- 
noon. Signed Duc de Polignac, Duc de 
Guisnes, Comte de Polastron, Comte de 
Vaudreuil, D’Hunaud, Benjamin Franklin, 
Faujas de St. Fond, de Lisle, le Roy, of the 
Academy of Sciences.”’ 

Extracts of a Letter from the Marquis 
d’ Arlandes to M. de St. Fond, dated Novem- 
ber 28, 1783:—After stating that he had 
obtained permission from M. Montgolfier to 
ascend alone, but that by the advice of the 
latter M. de Rozier was associated with him 
the evening before the ascent, he proceeds 
thus :—“ We set off at fifty-four minutes 
past one. The balloon was so placed that 
M. de Rozier was on the west and I on the 
east. The machine, says the public, rose 
with majesty: 1 think few of them saw that 
at the moment when it passed the hedge, it 
made a half turn, and we changed our posi- 
tions, which, thus altered we retained to the 
end. I was astonished at the smallness of 
the noise or motion occasioned by our depar- 
ture among the spectators: I thought they 
might be astonished and frightened, and 
might stand in need of encouragement ” (a 
beautiful trait of coolness from the man in 
the balloon to those on terra firma). “I 
waved my arm with little success; I then 
drew out and shook my handkerchief, and 
immediately perceived a great movement in 
the garden. It seemed as if the spectators 
all formed one mass, which rushed, by an 
involuntary motion, towards the wall, which 
it seemed to consider as the only obstacie 
between us. At this moment M. de Rozier 
called out, ‘ You are doing nothing, and we 
do not rise.” I begged his pardon, took 
some straw, moved the fire, and turned again 
quickly, but I could not find La Muette. In 
astonishment, I followed the river with my 
eye, and at last found where the Oise joined 
it. Here, then, was Conflans; and naming 
the principal bends of the river by the places 
nearest to them, I repeated Poissy, St. Ger- 
main, St. Denis, Seve, then I am still at 
Poissy or at Chaillot. Accordingly, looking 
down through the car, I saw the Visitation 
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de Chaillot. M. Pilatre said to me at this 
moment, ‘ Here is the river and we are de. 
scending.” — ‘ Well, my friend,’ said I, 
‘ more fire;’? and we set to work. But in. 
stead of crossing the river, as our course 
towards the Invalides seemed to indicate, we 
went along the Ile des Cygues, entered the 
principal bed again, and went up the stream 
till we were above the barrier La Conference, 
I said to my brave associate, ‘ Here is a river 
which is very difficult to cross.” — ‘ 1 think 
so,’ said he; ‘ you are doing nothing.’ — 
‘Tam not so strong as you,’ I answered; 
‘and we are well as we are.’ I stirred the 
fire, and seized a bundle of straw, which 
being too much pressed, did not light well, 
I shook it over the flame, and the instant 
after I felt as if I had been seized under the 
arms, and I said to my friend, ‘ We are 
tising now, however.’ — ‘ Yes, we are ris- 
ing,’ he answered, coming from tie interior, 
where he had been seeing all was right. At 
this moment I heard a noise high up in the 
balloon, which made me fear it had burst. I 
looked up and saw nothing; but as I had 
my eyes fixed on the machine, I felt a shock, 
the first I had experienced. The shock was 
upwards, and I cried out ‘What are you 
doing — are you dancing ?’—*‘ I am not 
stirring.’ — ‘So much the better,’ I said; 
‘this must be a new current, which will, I 
hope, take us off the river.’ Accordingly, f 
turned to see where we were, and found my- 
self between the Ecole Militaire and the 
Invalides, which we had passed by about 400 
toises. M. Pilatre said, ‘We are in the 
plain.’ — ‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘ we are getting 
on.’ — ‘ Let us set to work,’ he rephed. 1 
heard a new noise in the machine, which I 
thought came from the breaking of a cord 
I looked in and saw that the southern part 
was full of round holes, several of them large. 

“ I said ‘ We must get down.’—* Why ?” 
—‘ Look,’ said I. At the same time I took 
‘my sponge’ (pyrotechnical term,) ‘ and 
easily extinguished the fire, which was en- 
larging such of the holes as I could reach; 
but on trying if the balloon was fast to the 
lower circle, I found it easily came off. I 
repeated to my companion, ‘We must de- 
scend.’ He looked round him, and said, 
‘ We are over Paris.’ Having looked to the 
safety of the cords, I said, ‘ We can cross 
Paris.’ We were now coming near the roofs; 
we raised the fire and rose again with great 
ease. I looked under me, and saw the Mis- 
sions Etrangers, and it seemed as if we were 
going towards the towers of St. Sulpice which 

could see. Raising ourselves a current 
turned us south. I saw on my left a wood, 
which I thought was the Luxembourg. We 
past the Boulevard, and [| called out, ‘ Pied 
a terre” We stopped the fire; but the 
brave Pilatre, who did not loose his self-pos- 
session, thought we were coming upon mills 
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and warned me. . . We alighted at the 
Batte aux Cailles, between the mill Des Mer- 
veilles and the Moulin Vieux. The moment 
we touched land I heid by the car with my 
two hands; 1 felt the balloon press my head 
lightly. I pushed it off and leaped out. 
Turning towards the balloon, which I ex- 

cted to find full, to my great astonishment 
it was perfectly empty and flattened.” 


On firm land we leave our voyagers. The 
curious, who would know how the populace, 
not so alive to the scientific fame of their 
country as they have become since the Revo- 
lution, established a claim to M. de Rozier’s 
great coat par vote de fait, must consult the 
work of M. de St. Fond. We need hardly 
observe, that all the measures mentioned in 
the French voyages are French. 





CORONATIONS.—IV. 
THE PROGRESS AND CORONATION OF ANNE 
BULLEYN. 
Henry VIIL,, being divorced from his con- 
sort, Catherine of Aragon, married Anne 
Bulleyn, in 1533. Soon after his marriage, 
he commanded the Lord Mayor to issue out 
his precepts to the several companies to at- 
tend him in conducting her from Green- 
wich, by water, to the Tower; and for the 
inhabitants of the City to adorn their houses 
and streets, against her Majesty’s progress 
to Westminster; upon which the Lord 
Mayor ordered all the city companies to at- 
tend him at Billingsgate, on May 19, with 
barges sumptuously decked, and provided 
with bands cf music. About one o’clock, 
the Lord Mayor’s barge, richly decorated, 
accompanied by fifty barges, set sail, with 
orders to keep two lengths from each other. 
Two hours after, her Majesty was received 
at the Tower-gate, by the Lord Mayor ina 
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robes, two and two; the Lord Chancellor ; 
the Venetian Ambassador; and the Arch- 
bishop of York; the French Ambassador ; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; the repre- 
sentatives of the Dukes of Aquitaine and 
Normandy; the Lord Mayor, with his mace, 
and Garter in his coat of arms; the Duke 
of Suffolk, Lord High Steward; Lord 
Howard, Deputy-marshal of England; the 
great officers of state, in their robes, and 
bearing the symbols of their respective 
offices ; the nobility in crimson velvet ; the 
Queen’s officers in scarlet; the Queen’s 
Chancellor, uncovered; the Queen, sitting 
in a litter or chair, covered with silver tis- 
sue, and carried between two fine pads, 
dressed in white damask trappings, and led 
by footmen; her Majesty wore a silver bro- 
cade, and a mantle of the same furred with 
ermine; her hair was dishevelled or hung 
loose, with a chaplet upon her head, set 
with jewels of great value, under a canopy 
of cloth of gold that covered the litter, and 
was supported by sixteen knights, alter- 
nately, four at a time, having a silver bell at 
each corner; her Majesty’s Chamberlain; 
her Master of Horse, Cais a stately pad, 
with a side-saddle and trappings of silver 
tissue ; seven ladies in crimson velvet faced 
with gold brocade, and mounted on beuauti- 
ful horses, richly trapped with gold ; a car, 
covered with cloth of gold, in which were the 
Duchess of Norfolk, and the Marchioness 
of Dorset; «# car covered with cloth of gold, 
containing four ladies, in crimson velvet ; 
several ladies in crimson velvet on horse- 
back, with magnificent trappings; a car, 
covered with white, carrying six ladies, in 
crimson velvet; @ car, all red, with eight 
ladies, in crimson velvet; thirty gentlewo- 
men, attendants on the ladies of honour, on 
horseback, in silk and velvet ; and the pro- 
cession was closed by the guards, well 





gown of crimson velvet, and two d tics 
in red and white damask. The streets were 
gravelied from the Tower to Temple-bar, 
and railed in on each side. Near Grace- 
church stood the Anseatic merchants ; next 
to them the several companies, till they 
reached, on the north side, to the west end 
of Cheapside ; and after these the Alder- 
men’s stand. On the south side were placed 
the city constables, in silk and velvet, to 
keep off the crowd. The houses in Grace- 
church-street and Cornhill, were hung with 
crimson and scarlet cloth; and those in 
Goldsmith’s-row, Cheapside, with gold bro- 
cades, velvet, and rich tapestry. The pro- 
cession proceeded in the following order :— 
Twelve of the French Ambassador’s do- 
mestics, in blue velvet, mounted on horses 
trapped with blue sarsnet, interspersed with 
white crosses; the judges in their robes ; 
the knights of the bath, in violet gowns 
trimmed with miniver; abbots, barons, 
bishops, earls, and marquesses, in their 
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ted and richly accoutred. 

In Fenchurch-street, there was a beauti-+ 
ful pageant crowded with children in mer- 
chatorial (?) dresses, who congratulated her 
Majesty upon her arrival in the city. At 
Gracechurch corner, the Anseatic merchants 
had a very magnificent pageant, represent- 
ing Parnassus, in white marble, and thé 
fountain of Helicon, out of which rose four 
springs of Rhenish wine, which entered a 
small globe at the summit, and ran plenti- 
fully till night. Apollo was represented 
seated on a mount, with Calliope at his 
feet ; and the Muses, playing upon musical 
instruments, surrounded the mount, a little 
below. In Leadenhall, there was a pageant 
representing a hillock, encompassed with 
red and white roses; above it was a golden 
stump, and a little higher a Zippe with a 
celestial rose, from which descended a white 
falcon, and perched upon the stump, follow- 
ed by un angel in a celeatial choir, who 
placed a crown of gold upon his head; St. 
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Anne, surrounded by her progeny, sat a lit- 
tle lower on the hillock, and one of her pro- 
peny addressed the Queen in a speech, wish- 
ing her Majesty blessed with children. The 
standard at the end of Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, was embellished with portraitures, en- 
co d of flags, with coats 





of arms and trophies. When her Majesty 
came to the Aldermen’s stand, which was 
by the cross at the end of Gutter-lane, John 
Baker, the Recorder, addressed her in an 
elegant speech, und presented her, in the 
name of the City of London, with a thou- 
sand marks, in a purse of gold tissue. At 
St. Paul’s gate there was a stately pageant, 
in which were three ladies, sumptuously 
dressed, with chaplets on their heads, who 
exhibited various inscriptions suitable to the 
Occasion. At the end of Shoe-lane, Fleet- 
street, there was erected a tower, with four 
turrets, in each of which stood a cardinal 
virtue, who addressed the Queen, promising 
never to leave, but constantly attend her. 
The conduits in Cornhill, Cheapside, and 
Fleet-street, supplied the populace, all day, 
with a variety of wines. 

The following description of the Corona- 
tion of Anne Bulleyn, is extracted from an 
old writer :—In the beginning of May, the 
king caused proclamation to be made that 
all men that claimed to do any service or ex- 
ecute any office at the solemn feast of the 
coronation, by way of tenure, grant, or pre- 
scription, should put their grant three 
weeks after Easter in the Star Chamber, 
before Charles, Duke of Suffolk, for thut 
time High Steward of England, and the 
Lord Chancellor, and other commissioners. 
The Duke of Norfolk, claimed to be Earl 
Marshal, and to exercise his office. At that 
feast the Earl of Arundel, claimed to be 
High Butler, and to exercise the sume; the 
Earl of Oxford, claimed to be Chamberlain ; 
the Viscount Lisle, claimed to be Panter; 
the Lord Burgoyne, claimed to be Chief 
Larderer ; the Lord Bray, claimed to be Al- 
moner; and Sir Henry Wyat, knight, claim- 
ed to be Ewer. All these noble personages 
desired their offices with their fees. Besides 
these, the Mayor of London claimed to serve 
the Queen with a cup of gold and a cup of 
assay of the came; and that twelve citizens 
should attend on the cupboard, and the 
Mayor to have the gold cup, and cup of 
assay for his labour. The five ports claimed 
to bear a cunopy over the Queen’s head the 
day of the coronation, with four gilt bells, 
and.to have the sume for a reward, which 
also to them was allowed. Divers others 
also put in petty claims, which were not al- 
lowed, because they seemed only to be done 
at the King’s Coronation. All this season 
great purveyance was made of all manner of 
victuals ; and lords, knights, and: squires 
were sent for out of-ull countries, who came 
te London on that day with a great number 
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of people. After that the King’s Highness 
had addressed his gracious letters to the 
Mayor and Commonalty of the city, signify. 
ing to them that his pleasure was to s0- 
lemnize and celebrate the coronation of his 
most dear and well-beloved wife, Queen 
Anne, at Westminster, the Whit Sunday 
next ensuing, willing them to mnke prepa- 
rations, as welt to fetch her Grace from 
Greenwich to the Tower, by water, as:to 
see the city ordered and garnished with pa, 
geants in places accustomed, for the honour 
of her Grace, when she should be conveyed 
from the Tower to Westminster. There 
was a Common Council called, and com. 
mundment was given to the Haberdashers, 
of which craft the Mayor, Sir Stepen Pea- 
cock, then was, that they should prepare a 
barge for the Bachelors, with a muster and 
a foyst garnished with banners and stream. 
ers; likewise as they were wont to do when 
the Mayor is presented at Westminster, on 
the morrow after St.Simon and St. Jude, 
Also, all other crafts were commanded to 
prepare barges and to garnish them, not 
alone with their banners accustomed, but 
also to deck them with targets, by the sides 
of the barges, and to set up all such seemly 
banners and bannerets as they had in their 
halls, or could get meet to furnish their said 
barges; and every barge to have minstrelsy; 
according to which commandments, great 
preparation was made for all things neces- 
sary for such a noble triumph. The nine. 
teenth of May, the Mayor and his brethren, 
all in scarlet, and such as were knights, had 
collars of esses, and the remnant havin 

gold chains, and the council of the city wi 

them, assembled at St. Mary-at-Hill ; and 
at one’ of the clock, descended to the new 
stair to their barge, which was garnished 
with many goodly banners and streamers, 
and richly covered; in which burge were 
shalmes, shugbushes, and divers other in- 
struments, which, continually, made goodly 
harmony. After that the Mayor and his 
brethren were in their barge, seeing that all 
the Companies, te the number of fifty 
barges, were ready to wait upon them; they 
gave commandment to the Companies, that 
no barge should row nearer to another than 
twice the length of the barge, upon a great 
pain; and tosee the order kept, there were 
three light wherrys prepared, and in every 
one of them two officers to call on them to 
keep their order, ‘after which commandment 
given, they set forth in order, ax hereafter 
described :—First, before the Mayor’s, was 
a foyst on water full of ordnance, in which 
foyst was a great dragon, continually moving 
and casting wildfire ; and round about the 
said foyst, stood terrible monsters and wild 
men, casting fire and making hideous noises, 
Next after the foyst, a good distance, came 
the Mayor’s barge, on whose right hand 
was the Bachelors’ barge, in which were 
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trumpets and divers other melodious instru- 
ments. The deck of the said barge, and 
the sail-yards, and the top cartels, were 
hunged with rich cloth of gold silk. At the 
foreship and stern were two great banners, 
rich-beaten with the arms of the King and 
the Queen, and on the top cartel also was 
along streamer, newly beaten with the said 
arms. At three of the clock, the Queen 
appeared in rich cloth of gold, and entered 
into her barge, uccompanied with divers 
Jadies and gentlewomen; and incontinent 
the citizens set forwards in their order, their 
musicians continually playing, and the Ba- 
chelors’ barge going on the Queen’s right 
hand, which she took great pleasure to be- 
hold. About the Queen’s barge were many 
noblemen, as the Duke of Suffolk, the 
Marquis of Dorset, the Earl of Wiltshire, 
her father, the Earl of Arundel, the Earl of 
Derby, the Earl of Rutland, the Earl of 
Worcester, the Earl of Huntington, the 
Earl of Sussex, the Earl of Oxford, and 
many bishops end nobl » every one in 
his barge, which was a goodly sight to be- 
hold. She, thus being accompanied, rowed 
towards the Tower, and in the mean way, 
the ships which were communded to lie on 
the shore for letting of the barges, shot di- 
vers peals of guns, and as she landed, there 
was a marvellous shot out of the Tower as 
ever was heard there; and at her landing 
there met with her the Lord Chamberlain, 
with the officers of arms, and brought her to 
the King, who received her with longing 
countenance, at the postern by the water- 
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side, and kissed her; and then she turned 
back again and thanked the Mayor and the 
citizens with many goodly words, and so en- 
tered into the Tower. After which entry, 
the citizens all this while rowed before the 
Tower, making great melody, und went not 
a land, for none were assigned to lund but 
the Mayor, the Recorder, and two Alder- 
men. But to speak of the people that stuod 
on every shore, to behold the sight, he that 
saw it not will not believe it. On the next 
day, being Whitsun-eve, the Queen’s Ma- 
jesty, accompanied with a great number of 
lords and ladies, richly appointed, came 
through the City of London, which was 
richly beautified, and so passed to Windsor :- 
and there, in the midst of the Hall, she was 
taken out of her chariot, and then she gave 
her hearty thanks to the lords and ladies, 
and to the Mayor and others, that had given 
their attendance on her, and so withdrew 
herself with a few ladies, to the Whitehall, 
to the King, by water. The next day, being 
Sunday, she was crowned with all solemnity 
and honour thut ever Queen of this realm 
was, and was as royally served. And so 
soon as dinner was done, which was almost 
of six of the clock at night, the Queen pri- 
vately returned by water to the King, being 
at the Whitehall. Then, two days after, 
were holden before the King’s gate, royal 
justes; and on Wednesday, the King sent 
for the Mayor and his brethren to West- 
minster, and then he himself gave to them 
heurty thanks, with many goodly words. 


W.G.C. 


Popular Antiquities. 





ISFIELD CHURCH, SUSSEX. 
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IsFiELD is situated about four miles west of 
Uckfield. It is a small, scattered village, 
and the church is pleasantly situated amidst 
the meadows. ‘The architecture is of the 
early Norman style; and although it has 
but little to attract in appearance, it re- 
ceives a degree of melancholy interest from 
its having been the burial-place of Gun- 
dreda, the daughter of William the Con- 
queror, and wile to the first Earl de War- 
ren. This memorial had been removed 
thither at the Dissolution, from the chap- 
ter-house of the Priory at Lewes, and was 
again removed to: Lewes church by William 
Barrell, Esq., in 1775. The tomb is of 
black marble, sculptured with foliage, in a 
fine early style, and bearing around its edge 
the following inscription, with slight con- 
jectural supplements, in characters which 
have been verified as Norman, and of the 
eleventh or early part of the twelfth cen- 
tury :— 

Stirps Gundreda ducum, decus evi, nobile germen, 

Intulit ecclesiis Anglorum balsami moram,® 

Martha fuit miseris, fuit ex pietate Maria ; 

Pars obiit Marthe, superest pars magna Marie. 

O pie, pancrati testis pietatis et equi, 

Te fecit heredem, tu clemens suscipe matrem. 

Sexta kalendarum Junii lux obvia carnis 

lfregit alabastrum. 


Gundred, of Ducal race, the ornament of her age, 
a noble bud,—Brought into the churches of England 
the balsam of morals—She was a Martha to the 
wretched ; she was, for piety, a Mary: The part of 
Martha has died, the mighty part of Mary survives. 
—0O, holy Pancras! witness of her piety and righte- 
ousness.—She made thee her heir; do thou, benign, 
receive a mother—The hostile dawn of the sixth ca- 
lend of June—Broke the alabaster of flesh.+ 


The interior of the church at Isfield is ex- 
tremely neat, and simple ; but, in the chan- 
cel is the gorgeous display of human arro- 
gance, shrining itself in monumental pomp; 
gold and alabaster standing forth in the light, 
while the grave-worm has been feasting in 
the dark. The wonderful virtues of Sir 
John Shirley, who died in 1631, are elabo- 
rately described after the following pompous 

reface :—-“ That ye fame of Sir John Shir- 
ey of Isfield may be pretious in ye memory 
of all men til ye change of ye last man, be it 
delivered to posterity, that,’’ &c. The tomb, 
however, is falling into decay. 

Near the church, and situated on the 
banks of the river Ouse, is the paper-mill of 
Mr. Molineux, in which 100 hands are 
sometimes employed. The rags are pre- 

ared, cut, and sorted, and the paper is 
olded and picked, by young women. 
Sem. 


® The rhyming of the penultimate with the middle 
syllable of the verse was a very favourite ornament 
with the monks, aud others, in the middle ages. Cri- 
tics have noticed similar instances in Virgil and Ovid. 
« ——— Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum.” 
Vir. 
+ Trauslated in Parry’s Southern Coast. 
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Che Public Fournals. 


THE ABSENT MAN. 

[In Blackwood’s Magazine for the present 
month is a capital paper with the above title, 
the gist of which is to show how an unlucky 
wight obtains a gratuitous passage to Botany 
Bay through his absence of mind! His in 
firmity is attended with deplorable results: 
he begins at school by perpetually mistaking 
another boy’s playthings for his own; and 
during the holidays, he plunges his uncon- 
scious fingers into his father’s shop till, while 
he is musing on the interesting adventures of 
Dick Turpin and the Forty Thieves, works 
which made a deep impression on his youth- 
ful imagination. His father dies, he runs 
through the family property, finds himself 
friendless and almost penniless, and “ under 
circumstances so humiliating to a sensitive 
nature,” becomes more abstracted in thought 
than ever. In this state he visits the thea- 
tre, hoping that, “in the contemplation of 
the majestic griefs of Othello,’ he might 
happily forget his own. He makes his way 
into the pit, looks about for un eligible seat, 
where his neighbours on either side are re- 
spectable,—for he is rather particular in these 
matters,—and seats himself next a middle- 
aged gentleman in the third row, who was 
listening with energetic attention to the ener: 
getic declamation of Kean. He was evi- 
dently an enthusiast, and only took his eyes 
off at the close of the act, when he refreshed 
himself with a pinch of rappee from a hand- 
some gold snuff-box. The brief respite from 
affliction, which our absent man had paid 
almost his last three shillings and sixpence to 
purchase, proved a mere delusion ; he could 
think of nothing but his unpaid landlady. 
While thus plunged in profcund abstraction, 
a sudden, thrilling burst, of Kean’s pathos 
recalled his wandering thoughts, and took 
such a hold of his feelings, that, unable to 
struggle with them, and not wishing to ex- 
pose his weakness tothe coarse derision of a 
heartless public, he was compelled to make a 
precipitate retreat. He adds:] 

On my way home, having occasion to refer 
to my waistcoat-pocket, I found a gold snuff- 
box deposited therein. You may imagine 
my astonishment at this discovery! I know 
not that I was ever more startled in my life, 
especially as it was that very box which had 
attracted my notice at the theatre! I could 
scarcely believe the evidence of. my senses. 
How came the box there? What magic 
conjured it out of the stranger’s custody into 
mine? The circumstance was astounding— 
miraculous—and after puzzling myself with 
a variety of vague conjectures, the only 
plausible conclusion I could come to was, 
that from sheer absense of mind I had made 
application to the wrong pocket, and pulled 
out the gentleman’s snuff-box in mistake for 
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my own, just as De. Johnson, under the in- 
fluence of a similar hallucination, once mis- 
took a coal-scuttle for a baby. 

Here was a dilemma for a friendless orphan 
to be placed in! Not only had I offered grave 
affiont to the majesty of the law, but I had 
wounded that keen and delicate sense of 
honour which, with me, is like the air I 
breathe; if I have it not Idie. It was really 
a most cruel predicament, and I knew not 
how I could extricate myself from it. True 
I might return to the theatre; but, ten to 
one, the stranger, rendered restless and sa- 
vage by his loss, and sick of the very sight 
of Othello, would be gone; true, also, I 
might advertise my involuntary acquisition, 
but this would only expose me to a host of 
impertinent inquiries, besides being attended 
with an expense which I had not the means 
of defraying. 

While thus hesitating as to the line of 
conduct I should adopt, I found myself stand- 
ing at the door of a pawnbroker’s in Holborn, 
What induced me to select that particular 
locality 1 cannot possibly conceive. I must 
have been strangely bewildered to have de- 
viated at such an hour so far from my road 
home; however, be this as it may, there I 
was, and, being there, I considered that the 
most rational course I could pursue would be 
to rid myself, as soon as possible, of an arti- 
cle, the sight of which could not fail to act 
as aconstant thorn in the side of my con- 
science. I therefore disposed of the box 
with the same alacrity with which a man 
would throw off'a burden that weighed upon 
his heart, being, besides, reconciled to the 
expedient by the encouraging reflection, that 
it was the only alternative which inexorable 
destiny had left me. 

[This sunshine lasts but for a time; his 
exchequer relapses into its old state of atro- 

hy; his landlady’s bill again begins to ex- 
hibit symptoms of inflammation, and he is 
reduced to his last shilling. One morning, 
by way of relief to his spirits, he strolls down 
Oxford-street, and having reached the classic 
vicinity of Tyburn, turns into the Park. Here, 
upon one of the benches in view of the Serpen- 
tine, he met with a rosy country gentleman, 
who, to save a child from drowning, flings off 
his coat, throws it to the absent man, and 
plunges into the stream. He says :] 

I watched him with eyes filled with tears 
of admiration ; but, alas! just as he was re- 
turning to the bank, with the boy in his arms, 
anotion struck me that he was seized with 
the cramp. This horrid fancy so fully pos- 
sessed me, that I wholly lost my presence of 
mind, and vegan shaking like an aspen leaf 
in every limb. My feelings, in fact, were too 
much for me. I could not bear to stand by 
and see a benevolent, country gentieman 
struggling with adverse destiny in the chilly 
springs of the Serpenti jally as I 
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could not afford him the slightest assistance 
having no more notion of swimming than a 
salamander. I could uot endure the ghastly 
spectacle of his bloodshot eyeballs, of his 
convulsed limbs, of his last fond gaze at the 
meridian sun, as he sank struggling in the 
water ;—no, no, I felt that I could not stay 
to witness this; it shocked all my feelings of 
humanity; and, accordingly, off I started, at 
a breathless pace, unconscicus whither, in 
the hope that by brisk activity of motion, I 
might dissipate the harrowing magic which 
a too susceptible imagination had conjured 
up. I did not slacken my pace till I reached 
the Park entrance, at the upper end of Oxford- 
street, when I proceeded some yards along 
the Bayswater-road, and then hastened, as it 
were by instinct, into a solitary brick-field 
lying to the rear of St. George’s burying- 
ground. 

Here halting to rest myself behind a small 
brick hovel, I discovered that, in the flutter 
and disorder of my nerves, I had carried off 
the philanthropist’s coat! I was terribly dis- 
comfited by this fresh instance of inveterate 
mental hallucination. What must the old 
gentleman think of me? I exclaimed; and 
what too must be his own sensations if he 
have escaped a watery death, at finding him- 
self compelled to walk at mid-day through 
the West-end in his shirt-sleeves! Puor fel- 
low! how the little boys will laugh at him as 
he goes dripping, like a water-cait, all fresh- 
nes3 and moisture, along the streets, depre- 
cating the hour when he enlightened a Cock- 
ney on the subject of the Somersetshire crops! 
These were painful speculatioxs for a benig- 
nant nature to indulge in: so bringing them 
abruptly to a close, I determined to return to 
the spot whence I had eloped, and restore 
the abstracted garment to its owner. On 
second thoughts, however, I felt that 1 could 
not venture on such a step; for what if my 
suspicions of the stranger’s death should be 
well founded, and I should reach the place 
only just in time to see his body and that of 
the boy stretched out side by side on the grass, 
and myself exposed to the malignant insi- 
nuations of the bystanders, as is always the 
case when absence of mind developes itself 
in the form of acquisitiveness? After steadily 
turning over the matter in my mind, I felt 
persuaded that I could not act otherwise 
with the coat than I had previously done 
with the snuff-box—that is to say, retain it 
in my possession—and having thus resolved 
on my line of conduct, I proceeded to exa- 
mine the conteuts of the pockets. In one of 
them was a silk handkerchief with a couple 
of knots tied in one of the corners; and in 
the other an old-fashioned black leather 
memorandum-book. On diligently scruti- 
nizing this last I discovered between the 
leaves three five-pound Bank of England 
notes, a spectacle which, had I witnessed it 
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under other circumstances, would have occa- 
sioned me very considerable satisfaction, but, 
as the case stood, served only to embitter my 
sense of regret. 


a 


Audience with the Sultan of Muscat.} 
At four o’clock p.u., the day after our arrival, 
all those officers whose duty permitted them 
to leave the ship, accompanied Commodore 
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5S 
lamentation. What can’t be cured must be 
endured, says the old adage; and as my case 
was past remedy, I determined to bear it 
with philosophic composure; and with some- 
what of a reassured spirit deposited the notes 
in my waistcvat pocket ; after which, having 
no further use for the book or coat, I gave 
them honourable burial beneath the loose 
bricks that were scattered about the hovel, 
and then making the best of my way into the 
high-road, I indulged my love of contempla- 
tive solitude by a stroll in Kensington Gar- 
dens, which I did not quit till several hours 
had elapsed, when I returned by a secluded 
route into town, and took dinner at a respec- 
table hotel in the neighbourhood of Hanover 
Square; and at nightfall, my spirits being 
excited by the sparkling champagne which I 
had discussed, I sallied forth to a certain 
minor “ hell,” whither in my earlier days I had 
rene | been in the habit of repairing. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


Pew Books. 


NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD, IN 1835-6-7. 
By W.S. W. Ruschenberger, M.D. 

[Tue staple of these volumes is the fourth 
voyage of circumnavigation undertaken within 
seven years by American vessels of war alone; 
though few ships pursued the varied and 
extensive tract of the Peacock, in which the 
present voyage was made. Dr. Ruschenber- 
ger, therefore, only promises the reader the 
latest news of the countries visited, and we 
must allow that he has produced a work of 
equal novelty, interest, and importance. The 
object of the present embassy was the ex- 
change of the ratifications of certain treaties 
between the Sultan of Muscat and the King 
of Siam and the President and Senate of the 
United States. The several countries visited 
by the embassy are Rio de Janiero, Zanzibar, 
Muscat, Bombay, Ceylon, Java, Siam, Co- 
chin-China, China, the Bonin and Sandwich 
Islands, California, and Mexico. Of their 
manners and political state, commerce, and 
religion, we are presented with many inter- 
esting characteristics; together with striking 
details of their natural history, a valuable as 
well as attractive feature in the best narra- 
tives of voyages and travels of the present 
day ; for some portion of the political geo- 
gtaphy of nations may well be spared to 
make room for sketches of the grand economy 
of Nature in remote countries, Qur present 
extract from this work relates to one of the 
principal results of the voyage, being an en- 
tertaining picture of an 








We landed at the embouchement of a short 
canal which empties into the cove, a few 
hundred yards to the right of the palace, at 
the fuot of a lofty rock crowned by a fort, 
The landing-place was thronged with Arabs, 
to witness the novel sight of twenty American 
Officers in full health and high spirits, con- 
trasting strangely with their own tawny, 
meager looks. We walked to the house of 
Captain Calfaun, and thence proceeding 
through the narrow crowded streets, entered 
the palace from the bazaar. We passed 
through a small open court, and were received 
by a well-dressed guard of about tweniy 
Sepoys, who presented arms as the Commo- 
dore passed them, The Quali or governor of 
Muscat, who was at this point, now conducted 
us out to the veranda or divan, where we 
were met by the Sultan, and his eldest and 
third sons. As Captain Calfaun named us 
in order, he shook each one by the hand, and 
motioned us to a seat. We remained stand- 
ing, in two lines, on opposite sides of the 
divan, until His Highness reached his chair, 
at the upper end of the apartment. Captain 
Calfaun stood on the Sultan’s left during the 
whole interview. The princes and other 
Arabians present left their sandals at the 
threshold, and walked to their respective 
places barefoot. 

The divan, which, overlooking the sea, has 
the advantage of being airy, is about fifteen 
feet wide, and thirty long. It was furnished 
with fine Persian rugs, and Chinese chairs. 
Here His Highness usually administers 
justice, and receives foreign and state vi- 
siters. 

The Sultan wore a high turban of cotton, 
finely checked, blue and white, and a black 
cloth mantle, with large, straight sleeves, 
bound round the neck with a slender silk 
cord of red and white, which terminated in 
tassels. Beneath the mantle were a white 
tunic and girdle. In his hand he carried a 
large sabre in a black scabbard mounted in 
gold, and the only ernament which he wore 
was a large ruby set in silver, on the little 
finger of the left hand. His feet and legs 
were bare, he having left his sandles at the 
threshold. This costume set off his fine 
figure and manly countenance. Compared 
with the Arabs generally, his head and indeed 
his whole person are remarkably large. He 
has a large mouth and fine teeth ; he wears 
his white moustache clipped close, which 
tuns in a line to join his whiskers, which are 
grey, but his beard is perfectly black. He is 
about fifty years of age, and his manners are 
polished and graceful. 

He congratulated us on our escape from 
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shipwreck, asked how much the ship leaked, 
and inquired for several officers who were in 
the Peacock on her first visit. He offered to 
supply us with guns and cables from his own 
ships, to replace those we had lost. Speak- 
ing of the Bedouin Arabs, he remarked that 
they were a lawless and warlike people, 
without possessions, (the richest of them 
owning perhaps a date tree or two), who 
wandered over the country bearing their tents 
with them. They are naturally robbers, and 
are very expert in the use of arms. A 
Bedouin, with no other weapon than a sword, 
will bury himself up to the arm-pits in the 
ground, and, under these very disadvanta- 
geous circumstances, keep off as many men, 
armed with spears, as may choose to attack 
him in front. 

He inquired about the state of parties in 
France, and observed that the French would 
never have a king equal to Napoleon. He 
told us that his third son was to be married 
on the following Friday, and said that Arab 
boys generally married between the age of 
twelve and fifteen years, and that he thought 
it best they should marry young. 

Coffee was served in small china cups, 
which held less than a wine-glassful; it was 
thick, very strong and fragrant, and sweet- 
ened with sugarcandy. The servants were 
dressed in white, with turbans like that of the 
Sultan, except that they were not so high, 
and in their girdles, which were of cloth of 
gold, they wore khungers with richly orna- 
mented hilts. After coffee, sherbet was 
handed in finely-cut glass goblets. 

The audience lasted about fifteen minutes. 
On taking leave, His Highness said that he 
should be happy to render any assistance to 
the ship, to any individual on board, and 
indeed to any individual belonging to the 
United States. 
* * * * ° * 

The monarch of Muscat is commonly, but 

ly, spoken of under the title of 
Imam, which is a name given to Islamic 
priests, and when applied to a prime or chief 
signifies a sovereign Pontiff. Soon after the 
accession of the Sultan, the people were desi- 
tous of creating him Imam, an officer whose 
duties include the direction and management 
of religious as well as temporal affairs ; but 
he was tuo wise to accede to the wishes of his 
subjects, because it would have obliged him 
according to the usage of the country, to lead 
alife of piety and poverty, without the power 
of openly enjoying his wealth. This I was 
told by Captain Calfaun, one evening at his 
house, when I met a son of the Sultan’s 
uncle. “That man,” said Captain C—, 
“may wander in any part of Arabia, unarmed 
and without danger; he has only to declare 
himself the son of the last Imam, and his 
person is sacred.’? This individual is the 
ouly one of the Sultan’s tribe who has the 
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right of wearing his turban approaching in 
height to that of His Highness; the mate- 
tial of which the turban is made distinguishes 
the tribe, but none except those of a royal 
lineage may wear it above a prescribed 
height. 

Syed Syeed bin Sultan, the sovereign of 
Muscat, is one among the most distinguished 
princes in Asia. During along minority the 
adininistration of the government was con- 
fided to an Imam, an uncle of the young 
monarch, who was unwilling to resign when 
his ward became of age, and in order to 
remove him out of his way conducted him to 
a fortress near Rostak. There the young 
Sultan was informed by his friends that the 
regent intended to cause his death; and to 
frustrate his ambitious design he one evening 
requested to see his uncle. No sooner was 
he in his presence than Syed Syeed stabbed 
him with bis khunger. The regent wounded 
as he was, scaled the wall, and mounting a 
swift horse, fled. The friends of the young 
prince tuld him that his work was only half 
done, and that if his uncle escaped alive, his 
throne would be insecure. He at once 
mounted and followed his relative, whom he 
found stretched beneath a tree, unable to 
proceed from Joss of blood. He there pinned 
him to the ground with his spear, and hast- 
ening to a neighbouring stronghold, knocked 
loudly at the gute, and called for assistance, 
stating that his uncle was dying not far off. 
Of course the regent was found dead. The 
Sultan returned to his friends, and the next 
day hastened to Muscat, which he reached 
before the news of the regent’s death. He 
immediateiy summoned the captains of the 
fortresses, and when they were all present, he 
required that they should deliver up their 
respective commands to such persons as he 
should name, under pain of immediate death 
in case of refusal. He appointed successors 
from his own tribe, and has since observed 
the same policy in filling all offices in his 
government. In this manner he obtained 
possession of the throne in 1807, but held it 
as a tributary to Sahoud Abdallah the chief 
of the Wahabites until 1816. Sahoud was 
that year subdued and conducted to Constan- 
tinople by the famed Ibrahim Pasha, and 
there publicly executed.* 

The Sultan is a brave warrior, as well ay a 
pious Moslem, having lately made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. Several years ago, when 
the government of British India was en 
in suppressing Arab pirates (the Joassames), 
who infested the Persian Gulf, he acted in 
alliance with the English. He is the Haroun 
al Raschid of his time, and is as munificent 
as he is brave. Not long since he sent a 
line-of-battle ship, called the Liverpool, to 
Bombay, as a present to the Honourable Kast 
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Jadia Company; which being declined he 
sent it to England, to King William IV. 
The present was accepted, and a suitable 
gift sent in return; and in compliment to the 
Sultan, the ship was named the Imam. 

The Arabian Navy, under a blood-red flag, 
at present consists of seventy five vessels 
(built on the coast of Malabar), carrying from 
four to fifty-six guns each. His principal 
officers were educated at Bombay or Calcutta, 
and his ships are in effective discipline. 

The Sultan has two wives; the last one he 
wedded is a daughter of the Shah of Persia, 
and besides these he has not less than twenty 
concubines, from Circassia, Georgia, and 
Abyssinia. He has seven sons; but the 
birth of a female child not being an event to 
Tejoice at amongst the Arabs, passes without 
notice: the number of his daughters is there- 
fore unknown. 

[It need scarcely be added that we shall 
next week return to this entertaining Narra- 
tive, replete as it is with novelty for the in- 
quiring mind. ] 





GEMS, FROM MR. SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S 
NEW PLAY. 
(Concluded from page 368 ) 


Early Sorrow.—Look at me! 
Seem my years more than his you’d reckon in 
Life’s outset, when beneath our feet all’s flowers, 
Above our heads all sun? Can’st not divine 
What could alone o’ercast and wither thus ? 
Nor only take away the adjuncts sweet 
Of that fair prime of hope, but prospect leave 
Of nought but cloud and barrenness ? 

Game of Love.—There’s one we play 
O’er which the heart doth throb, as o’er 
None other! where we throw the die, whose turn 
Nine times in ten’s the oracle foretells 
All chanee to come! which, if we play in earnest— 
And light are they, who of that game make light— 
We make ourselves for ever, or lose all, 
Doubling the value of our being, or 
Reducing it to naught !—a game, methinks, 
Which you have play’d at—Love. 

The Lover's Mistress.—What in form she was 
T will not paint to you.—Each lover has, 
You know, the fairest she—say, mine ’s a paragon 
As much as thime—nay, of the very charm 
That ’s crest of all, thou wilt but make a seat 
To mount some plume of her’s, whom thou affect’st, 
That shali transcend it far! I koow it—so 
Forbear. Yet had you e’er set eyes upon her! 
Oh! she did stand alone! To truest hearts 
The sight of her was wonderful estrangement, 
Weaning them for a time from things, howe’er 
Clung dotingly to before—that mistresses 
Have sadden’d to see eyes, that blaz’d on them 
Ere they were turn’d away, turn back again 
Listless and icy cold! Riches and rank, 
Bestudded o'er and gilded, have look’d blank 
To see themselves outshone without a gem ! 
Nay, very hostesses, whose only care 
Was to behold their costly huswifry 
Approv'd, have been discomfited to see 
Their tables crown’d as ne’er they were before, 
And she the only garnish of the board ! 

Success and Envy.—Who wins a prize, thou know'st 

wins envy too. 

A Reprobate Lord.—A satire on the saucy code - 
That makes the wreath of merit birth-right, when 
No law can make the grace that wins it so, 
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Stubborn Proof.—The truth spoke for itself! Fact 
born of fact— 
Nonght out of place or disproportionate ! 
As obviously that follow'd this ; this that ; 
As this doth chime with this, and that with that! 
A thing one must believe ! 
Credulity and Doubt.—Him you believ'd, that ne’er 
was true before ! 
Her disbeliev’d, was ne'er before but true ? 
Sign of Guilt—Is’t guilt alone, convicted, that 
keeps silence ? 
Guilt—saucy guilt—that dares to break the law 
Of God and man! Remember you no case, 
Where ivnocence accus’d hath all at once 
Beeu stricken dumb ?—appail’d to undergo 
The charge of siv, that never could endure 
The thought of sin? 


Woman's Love.—Womau’s love's a plant, I've cften 
heard, 
Which mocketh all that thrive in wiuter time, 
Not only keeping green, but growing then. 
Vengeance.—If my eyes could look ’ a; 
The mandate of my soul, they would flash lightning 


on her, 
To blast her where she stood ! 
Admiration and Apology.—Forgive me, lady, if, 
With occupation of mine eyes, awhile 
I did forget the office of my tongue 
To give thee ’custom’d salutation. 
Still would I gaze, nor speak ; art what thou seem'st? 


Simple Beauty —Oh, beauty! that doth know its 
roper pride, 
And nothing deigns to ask to set it off 
Except simplicity, that offers nought, 
Yet all that’s due performs! 1 have not liv’d 
Till now !—I have but dealt with shows of life, 
Automatons, that do not know themselves, 
But act from causes are no part of them ! 
But here is nature’s mechanism—mind 
And sou!—a body fitting them, informing 
With motious of their own. 
Man.—It is the dignity 
Of map, that the bright stars do tempt his mind 
‘Toscan the empyrean where they sit, 
Plac’d infinite beyond terrestrial reach, 
And scan their uses and their essences,— 
High argument of his affinity 
To him that made them, and the immortal light 
That shall outlast this filmy shadowy sphere 
Whereon they look and smile ! 


Wisdom.—Wisdom should bear goodness or no 
fruit ! 


Pure Love.—I have known thee 

Since matur'’d thought, my nature’s fondest wish 

Informing, told it loveliness of soul, 

Yet more than body, doth belong to woman, 

And, therewith when abiding, doth make up 

The highest sum that earthly happiness 

Amounts to—nearest what we hope in Heaven. 
Frailty of Beauty.—Know'st not 

That beauty will take cold? will have the tooth- 


ache ? 

Will catch a fever ?—that its peachy cheek 
Will canker in a night ?—that it’s sweet lips, 
Palace of smiles, spasm doth compel to change 
Their garish tenants for uncouth contortions ? 
That its fair dress of pride—its velvet skin— 
Humours will spot, discolour ?—that, in brief, 
It is a thing in value vanishing 
As fickle merchandise, which rates to-day 
Enormously—the next, may go a begging ? 
And, worse than all, that its chief merit lies 
In wishing, not possessing ?—coveted, 
Of purcl 1 obtain'd, worth nothing ? 

Person it Ornament.—What pains 
Thou takest with a common piece of clay 
To set it off! a fide account to turn 
The bow of God to—meant for spiritua:, 
And not corporeal use—with divers tints 
To clothe thy body! besides lading it 
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With the mind’s produce—gems and met:!s—procf 

Far more without concerns thee than within! 

Oh! that a nature of immortal reaci: 

Should house its aspirations in a crib 

Like this poor tiny world ! and, taught to look 

Above the coronets of the fair stars, 

Go proud with graius of dust and gossamer, 

The property of things inferior to him, 

As motes uuto the sun ! 

How com’st thou by these gauds— 

Lace, ribbons, tinsel, trinkets, slashes-—not 

To name that most egregious vanity 

Thou mountest in thy cap, and the poor bird 

It was purloin’d from wore for use, not show ! 

Rebuke and lesson to its wiser lord ! 

There's not a portion of thee but bespeaks 

Ransacking of the earth and sea—and all 

To recommend thee unto eyes, whose owners, 

Be they the homeliest, behold thy betters 

In their own mirrors. 
Frankness.—Thy heart is in thine eyes: what 

pleaseth them 

Is sure of that. 
Wealth.—Riches are bars 

Prevent us enter Heavea; how then be doors 

On earth to admit us unto aught of Heaven ? 
Dishonesty.—False gaius are poor possessions, 

bringing not 
Content—the touchstone of true happiness ! 


~ Woman's Heart.—You know not wheu 
A woman gives away her heart! at times 
She knows it not herself. Insensibly 
It goes from her! She thinks she hath it still— 
If she reflects—while smoothly runs the course 
Of woving; but if haply comes a check— 
An irrecoverable—final one— 
Aghast—forlorn—she stands, to find it lust, 
And with it, all the world ! 
Sunset.—Ne’er, methinks, was sunset half so sweet ! 
He’s down, and yet his glory still appears, 
Like to the memory of a well-spent lite, 
That ’s golden to the last, and when ‘tis v'er, 
Shiues in the witnesses it leaves behind, 
They say, a ruddy sunset a fair day ! 
False Friends—Do you take me for 
season friend, no stauucber than the bird 
The sun doth tell his time to come aud go, 
Aud’s with us when 'tis summer ?—O, you wrong 


me 

What !—I to love, as doth that summer bird 

The land he makes his gay sojourning in, 

My friend, because ‘tis leaf and blossom time ! 

Indeed you wrong me! 

Virtue with her 

Was not a lesson we must con before 

‘Tis learn’d by heart ; it was a portion of her, 

Much as her stature, feature, limb or shape, 

Which, saving nature's, hand did never give. 
Conscience.—I cannot do’t ! Heaven's on the watch 

against it! 

‘Tis said it guards the good, and if it does, 

Its spirits sure are here—they are—or why 

This fearful awe come over me? I feel 

As eyes were on me, that I cannot see— 

Above me lips that speak but are unheard— 

And hauds that have a thousand thousard times 

The power of flesh and blood, yet lack the bulk 

Ofair! Heaven will not have it be—it sets 

Before mine eyes, the fruit of what I’ve done— 

To warn me back from what T've come to do. 


To damn in this world, what i’ the next is blest ! 
Oh! heavy sin—Go, sin no more! How's this? 
» Sin no more! So said the book to me. 
o Heaveu doth care for sinners, it should seem ! 
blessed book! I'll go and siu no more! 
The chime! It lacks a quarter of an hour, 
The very clock doth watch me. Was’t the hour, 
They'd have me in their fearful toils again ! 
Away! away! speed feet, while ye are free, 
Softly and swift—the miuutes fly! away ! 


watks 


Resolution.—There is a kind of nature that clears 
) 
The instaut it confronts a trying thing 
a a4 


t evils, and fears ; 
In ills of moment, shows sedate resolve. 


Hard things which love cannot for love perform. 


Che Gatherer. 








THE BRITISH QUEEN STEAM SHIP. 
ANOTHER magnificent steam-ship, bearing 
this patriotic cognomen, was floated out of 
the builders’, Messrs. Curling and Young’s 
dock, at Limehouse, on the 24th of May, in 
the presence of not less than 100,000 per- 
sons. The vessel is intended for the pas- 
sage from this country to New York, and 
has been built for the British and American 
Steam Navigation Company. 

The British Queen, which was very ap- 
propriately launched on her Majesty’s birth- 
day, is one of the most elegant models ever 
built: without being invidious, or fond of 
delighting in comparison, it cannot be de- 
nied that she is superior in her build to 
either the Great Western or the Sirius. In 
dimensions she is far superior : she is built, 
as to her beams, of English oak; the lower 
aay are Dantzic fir, and the upper cedar. 

he is painted entirely black, except the or- 
namental work around the windows at the 
stern, and the mouldings supporting the 
figure-head, which are guilt. The figure 
at the extremity of the bows represents her 
Majesty ; it is well carved, and the face is a 
good likeness of the royal original. This 
steamship appears less flattened on the 
sides than the Great Western. Her dimen- 
sions and tonnage, horse-power, &c., are as 
follow :-— 


Feet. In. 

Length from figure-head to taffrail 275 

feet, being about 35 feet longer, it is 

said, than any ship in the British navy 
Length onthe upperdeck - - - 245 0 
Length on the keel - : - - 223 0 
Breadth within the paddle-boxes .~ - 40 6 
Breadth, including the paddle-boxes - 6 O 
Depth - - : - - - 27 0 
Tonnage, No. 1,683 
Power of engines, 500 horses. 
Diameter ofeylinders - - + + O 7% 
Lengthefstroke - - = = a a 
Diameter of paddle-wheels = - - *@ 0 
Estimated weight of engines, boilers, and = 

water - - - - - - - 500 
Estimated weight of coals, for 20 days’ 

consumption - - - - - 600 
Estimated weight ofcargo  - - 500 


Diaught of water with the above weight, 
. and all stores, 16 feet. 


At two o’clock, all previous arrangements 
having been made, the signal to strike away 
the last shore was given by the firing of a 
pistol; the usual ceremony of breaking a 
bottle of wine on the bows of the vessel, 
was performed by the Hon. Mrs. Damer, and 
the superb ship slid gradually and majesti- 
cally, mcreasing her repidity as she moved 
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out of the dock into the river, amidst the 
most enthusiastic and deafening cheers of 
the assembled thousands. It was not until 
she was fairly in the river, and had turned 
about in such a manner as to present her 
broadside to the spectators on shore, that 
her enormous size, and almost giant-like 
dimensions, became striking. She actually 
seemed a floating Colossus, and every other 
vessel appeared diminutive in her presence. 
Her paddles ure not yet on, nor is she fitted 
up as to her details. She has three masts, 
all which were stepped and perfect; her 
foretopmast was ornamented with the Ames 
rican flag; from her maintopmast and her 
mizentop the standard of England floated 

allantly in the breeze; and a vast variety of 
flags, of all sorts and colours, streamed gaily 
from the various ropes of the rigging. She 

resented a most beautiful appearance.— 

er cost is estimated at £70,000., and be- 
fore she is ready for zea the total outlay will 
not be less than £100,000. Her engines 
and machinery will be of 100-horse power. 
She is expected to make her first passage 
early in August. 

Vocal Clock.—The subjoined description 
of a curious clock is given in the journal of 
the Rev. J. Wesley :—“ On Monday, April 
27, 1762, being at Lurgan, in Ireland, I 
embraced the opportunity, which I had long 
desired, of talking to Mr. Miller, the contriver 
of that statue which was in Lurgan when I 
was there before. It was the figure of an 
old man standing in a case, with a curtain 
drawn before him, over against a clock, which 
stood on the opposite side of the room. 
Every time the clock struck, he opened the 
door with one hand, drew back the curtain 
with the other, turned his head, as if lookin 
round on the company, and then. said, wit 
a clear, loud, articulate voice, past one, or 
two, or three and'so on. But so many came 
to see this, (the like of which all allowed 
was not to be seen in Europe,) that Mr. 
Miller was in danger of being ruined, not 
having time to attend to his own business. 
So, as none offered to purchase it, or reward 
him for his pains, he took the whole machine 
to pieces.” - : 

The Hospice of the Grimsel in Switzer- 
land, (engraved in the Mirror, vol. xv., p. 41,) 
was overwhelmed by an -avalanche in the 
night of March 22nd last. The servant of the 
establishment_was there alone with his dog. 
In the afternoon, he heard the mysterious 
sound from the mountains, which the inhabi- 
tants call Houri, and always believe to be 
the warning of some approaching: disaster. 
It so completely resembled the human voice 
that the man fully believed it to come from 
gome one in distress, and went out with his 
dog to afford assistance, but was prevented 
from proceeding by the snow. At two in the 
morning, the cry was again repeated, and 
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shortly a frightful crash ensuing, the hospice 
was instantly buried by the falling mess. 
All the rooms were broken through and 
filled with the snow, except the one in which 
the man happened to be. After almost in- 
credible labour he succeeded in working his 
way out, and reaching the village of Ober- 
wald. On the 26th he went to Meyringen, 
and brought labourers to clear the building. 
The damage was found to be very great, and 
the repairs will be expensive, from the diffi- 
culty of bringing materials to the spot.— 
Morning Chronicle. 

Belzoni.—We rejoice to learn that the 
Queen has made a grant. of money to Mrs. 
Belzoni, the widow of the celebrated traveller. 


The Drama.—At the Drury Lane Thea- 
trical Fund Dinner, on the 2nd inst., Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles observed, in a strain of 
manly eloquence:—“ My heart is in the 
drama, gentlemen, but I know nothing of 
the legitimate or illegitimate drama. 1 know 
nothing but of genius, no matter to what 
branch of the drama it is directed. For my- 
self, I have taken an absorbing interest in 
every species of dramatic representation, from 
the pantomime to the classic, or five-act 
drama, and confess that in each I have sur- 
rendered myself a child in turn. Yes, in 
turn to every thing that appertains to what is 
called the drama. I have seen something 
approaching to poetry even in the gestures of 
the arena, and I now see at this table a man 
of genius, who is ay much entitled to the 
public estimation as any mun of genius can 
possibly be.” 

Sponge.—Dr. John Hogg, F.L.S. considers 
that sponges should be me ole from the ani- 
mal kingdom in which they are now placed 
to the vegetable kingdom, where they for- 
merly stood. 

Polar Expedition.—The French expedi- 
tion, the Recherche corvette, is about sailing 
for the North Pole., Louis Phillippe, who 
has himself visited the northern regions, 
takes much interest in this commission, in 
which he is joined by the kings of Sweden 
and Denmark. 

Oxford.—The High-street of Oxford has 
not its equal in the whole world.— Dr.Waa- 
gen’s Tour. 

Nelson and Wellington Memorials.—The 
Queen has munificently subscribed 500/. to 
each of the funds for these grand national 
testimonials. - 

News for the Fair.—Husbands are as 
are in the West as shiu-plasters in Phi- 

elphia. 
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